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repudiated by Abraham, and Lazarus welcomed to his
bosom in the invisible world.

It was, therefore, no novelty when, in the Sermon on
the Mount, Christ described those who entered the King-
dom of God as standing in the relation of brothers to one
another. In doing so he only used the ordinary language
of what may be called ethnic morality. The novelty lies
here that he does not ground the mutual obligations of
men upon a common descent from Abraham, but upon a
common descent from God.

It is not clillicult to sec what follows from this change

of style.    By substituting the Father in Heaven for father

Abraham, Christ made morality universal.    This phrase,

which places not a certain number of men, but all men,

in the relation of brotherhood to each other, destroys at

once the partition-wall between Jew and Gentile, Greek

and barbarian, German and Welsh, white man and Negro,

or under whatever names the families of the earth have

justified and legalized the savage instinct of antipathy.    It

is not to be imagined that the thought was new or original;

Christ was no theorist or philosopher, but a legislator.

The thought had existed in the mind of Socrates, when

lie culled himself a citizen of the world ; it had become a

commonplace of the Stoic philosophy ; it was taken up

by liomaiL jurists, and worked into the imperial legislation.

I Jut to work it into the hearts and consciences of men

required a much higher and rarer power, the power of a

ruler, not of a philosopher. It may have been the thought

of a Julianus or a Papinianus that all the Roman world

had a right to lloinan citizenship; but it was the Cscsar,

Antoninus Caracalla, who gave the right; and, in like

manner, what a Socrates and a Zeno and many Hebrew